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ABSTRACT 

Prepared as part of a series applying recent research 
in oral and written communication to classroom practice, this booklet 
reviews a number of concepts and issues important to communication 
assessment. The first section of the booklet discusses several issues 
related to assessing communication at both district and classroom 
levels. Issues discussed include the availability of assessment 
instruments, conflicts in definitions, concerns about curriculum, 
demands placed on teacher time, and mismatches between classroom 
instruction and standardized tests. The second section answers a 
number of questions teachers ask before they decide how they will 
assess student progress, while the third briefly discusses several 
factors that play an important role in the student-teacher 
relationship. The fourth examines the role of assessment in 
developing communication competence and reviews assessment 
techniques. Writing assessment methods covered include holistic 
scoring, analytical scoring, T-unit analysis, primary trait scoring, 
and informal assessment. A copy of a teacher-made rating scale for 
assessing oral communication is also presented. Examples of student 
work are included throughout the booklet. (FL) 
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PREFACE 



During the pasi decade, teachers, education administrators and researchers, 
and the general public have become increasingly concerned about students' 
ability to communicate. This broad public concern for improvement in educa- 
tion led to the enactment of Title II, Basic Skills Improvement Act, Public 
Law 95-561. The Basic Skills legislation encourages Federal, State, and local 
education agencies to utilize ** . . . all available resources for elementary and 
secondary education to improve instruction so that all children are able to 
master the basic skills of reading, mathematics, and effective communica- 
tion, both written and oral." Section 209 of the act specifically authorizes 
the Secretary of Education to collect and analyze information about the results 
of activities carried out under Title II. Thus, improved instruction in the basic 
communication skills— speaking, listening, and writing— has become the 
focus of programs and research projects throughout the country. 

The booklets in this series. The Talking and Writing Series, K-J2: Suc- 
cessful Clas^ifoom Practices, prcvide information to assist teachers and cur- 
riculum planners at all grade levels to improve communication skills across 
all major disciplines. Developed under a contract with the U.S. Department 
of Education, the 12 booklets apply recent research in oral and written com- 
munication instruction to classroom practice. They contain descriptions of 
teaching practices; summaries and analyses of pertinent theories and research 
fi!i>dings; pracikal suggestions for teachers; and lists of references and 
resources. Also included is a booklet on inservice training which suggests 
how the Scnes can be u&ed in professional development programs. 

The booklets were developed through the efforts of an Editorial Advisory 
Committee comprised of 14 professionals in both the academic and research 
areas of written and oral communication education. The group worked with 
the sponsoring agency, the Department of Education's Basic Skills Improve- 
ment Program, and Dingle Associates, Inc., a professional services firm. 

The committee members, in consultation with the Department of Educa- 
tion staff, chose issues and developed topics. Ten of the 14 committee 
members authored papers. The committee reviewed the papers and provided 
additional expertise in preparing the final booklets, which were edited and 
designed by Dingle Associates. 

We are grateful to the committee members, advisors, and all others who 
contributed their expertise to the project. The committee members were: 

Ronald R. Allen* Barbara Lieb-Brilhart 

University of Wisconsin National Institute of Education 

Don M. Boileau Nancy S. Olson* 

Speech Communication Association Association for Supervision and 



Curriculum Development 



Pamela Cooper* 
Northwestern University 



Linda J. Reed* 
CEMREL 



Joseph Dominic 

National Institute of Education 



Donald L. Rubin* 
University of Georgia 
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Marcia Farr* 
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tional Institute of Education) 
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Jana Jo Staton* 
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It is hoped thai the booklets in this series will be valuable to classroom 
and administrative professionals in developing or restructuring their com- 
munication skills programs. They may also be useful to community and parent 
groups in their dialogue with members of the educational system. The ultimate 
benefit of this project, however, will be realized in our children's enhanced 
ability to communicate, both orally and in written language. 



Sherwood R. Simons 
Project Officer 
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INTRODUCTION 



It*s4 p.m., and Mariene Harris, a teacher at Kimbark Elementary School, 
Is making her way very slowly through traffic to her southside Chicago 
npartment after a long week— and only a few surprises — in her fifth-grade 
I Jassroom. The week was not normal, because next week is testing week, 
but that isn't all that made it hectic. Cedric's mother finally returned 
her call about a conference to discuss Cedric's sudden reluctance to talk 
in the classroom. A new transfer student appeared in the doorway this 
morning— the teacher received an almost empty record file on him yester- 
day. Doreen, on the way to school Wednesday morning, saw a dog get 
hit by a car and the teacher found it difficult trying to help her sort out 
her feelings and fears. Judy had helped, though, when she started to talk 
about how her canary died. No, not too many surprises. With luck, next 
week will bring no surprises at all. 



What happened in Mariene Harris* classroom during the week was not 
unusual. She is the kind of teacher that stays on top of events in her classroom. 
She does not want to wait very long before helping Cedric with his problem, 
because his silence is having an effect on his schoolwork and on the work 
of his two closest friends. Cedric even refuses to play with them at recess. 
Harris' plan is to try to get Cedric to start a journal. He can share it with 
her or with other children as much or as little as he likes. 

And the new child. If only some of his other teachers had added com- 
ments about the child's strengths and weaknesses to the reports in the file. 
Some samples of his writing would have helped, too. As it is, it will take 
Harris much longer to discover his needs and to find out how he can con- 
tribute to the growth of other children in the class. The fact that the child 
will undergo testing may help to shed some light on the situation, but the 
teacher will have to look well beyond those test scores to see how he will 
fit in her class. 

It seems as if every semester a child watches a dog or cat die, hit by a car 
as it dashes out into a busy street. Growing up in Chicago is an education 
in itself. As sad as it is, it might be good timing for Doreen. The teacher 
has been nudging Doreen along in her writing, trying to encourage her to 
write about things that mean a lot to her, but Doreen has long since learned 
that the important thing is to try to please the teacher. Maybe this accident 
will help her make the leap into writing that grows out of her own need to 
express herself instead of her need to please the teacher. Her willingness to 
talk to Judy about it is a good starting point. 

All of the children seem slightly on edge because of the impending tests. 
After 8 months with them, though, Harris feels good about the students' 
readiness. With the exception of the new student, whose ability is unknown, 
the students in the class should test out at about the level the teacher has 
mentally assigned them. 
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l.ikc most (cachcTs. Harris spends much of her day diagnosing the needs 
of individual children and making slight adjustments in instruction based 
on her perception of those needs. To find out those needs, she seeks as much 
input as possible— the children's talk among themselves and with the teacher, 
their experiences at home and going to and from school, their writing, results 
of large-and small-group discussions, information from parents, and results 
of tests, from quizzes to major criterion-referenced tests to norm-referenced 
standardized tests. 

This booklet reviews a number of concepts and issues that are important 
considerations in the approach toward assessment that Harris uses^ concepts 
and issues that are important regardless of the specific, classroom evalua- 
tion techniques. The booklet also describes how a teacher might use several 
techniques to assess the communication competence of children — techniques 
that apply equally well at both the elementary and secondary levels. 



A LOOK AT THE ISSUES 

Teachers have raised a number of issues related to assessing oral com- 
munication and written communication, both at the classroom level and at 
the district. State, and national levels. Some of these issues are described 
on the following pages. Like most educators, we can describe the issues, but 
find it difficult to offer viable solutions that address the many concerns of 
classroom teachers. Teachers, themselves, are, instead, the source of the solu- 
tions. Like Marlene Harris, the individual classroom teacher will adjust in- 
struction based on his or Her own priorities, the needs of students involved, 
and the teacher's perceptions of what works. 

Among the issues discussed in this booklet are those involving the availabili- 
ty of assessment instruments, conflicts in definitions, concerns about cur- 
riculum, demands placed on teacher time, and mismatches between classroom 
instruction and standardized tests. 

Speaking and Listening 

Assessment of speaking and listening skills is more difficult to discuss than 
assessment of writing skills because we know so much less about speaking 
and listening as a curriculum area. Most children begin school already know- 
ing how to use language skillfully, so the goal of classroom instruction has 
been to give them opponunities to practice their skills and expand them 
through performing. For example, students' listening skills have been sharp- 
ened by having them give feedback on information that they receive from 
teachers, peers, stories read aloud in class, and by having them answer 
questions. 

Teachers have increasingly been told that their responsibility for oral com- 
munication instruction goes beyond having children perform and respond 
to teacher questions. In 1978, Congress enacted the Basic Skills Improvement 
Act — Title II — which broadened the definition of the basic skills to include 
^'communication, both oral and written!" A growing number of States now 
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require that oral communication be made a part of the elementary school 
curriculum. Speech courses have long been a part of the secondary school 
curriculum. Although, as Barbara Lieb-Brilhart points out, they are usually 
taken by students who are self-assured and confident of their ability to per- 
form orally (1982), rather than by the many students who need to improve 
skills so that they will be able to function effectively when they leave high 
school. 

Although many school districts now require explicit instruction in speak- 
ing and listening, they have not been able to answer many of the questions 
that educators face in this field— just what is oral communication? What 
is the best curriculum? And how can speaking and listening skills be assessed? 

Educators and researchers have not been able to agree on the definition 
of communication competence. However, Larson and his colleagues, in a 
study of the literature (1978), found that certain notions were common to 
all or most of the definitions developed by leaders in speech communication 
education. Larson's group developed a definition incorporating those ma- 
jor concepts: "We have chosen to define communication competence as the 
ability to demonstrate knowledge of the communicative behavior socially ap- 
propriate in a given situation . ..." (p. 24). This definition is comnon to 
most definitions in these aspects: 



Ability to demonstrate This implies a performing function, a set 

of skills that the individual demonstrates 
and that can be examined. 

Knowledge Communication competence is influenced 

by a person's linguistic capability. 

Communicative behavior The definition is restricted to behavior that 

is related to communication. 



Socially appropriate The communication is subject to socially 

prescribed rules. Communication behavior 
that is appropriate at home may not be ap- 
propriate in the principal's office, just as 
communication behavior that is appropri- 
ate in America may not be appropriate in 
the Far East. Competence, then, is to some 
extent determined by degree of adherence 
to cultural norms. 



In a given situation The communicator must take into account 

all of the elements of the context in which 
the communication occurs. 
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Although speech eoiiiiiuinieution educators agree that teaching speaking 
and listening skills should be an integral part of the school curriculum, they 
do not agree on how children should be taught communication competence. 
Brown and his colleagues (1979), through a review of the communication 
education literature and classroom observations, identified five major ap~ 
preaches to instruction in oral communication: 



1. The Component Skills Approach— iht^ teacher focuses attention 
on mastery of clusters of specific skills. 

2. The Communication Activities Approach— -sludenls experience a 
variety of oral conimunicatioii activities that prepare them to engage 
in situations found in everyday life. 

3. The Participant Network Approach — students receive systematic 
instruction in interpersonal, small-group, public, and mass 
communication. 

4. The Referential Communication Games Approach — students 
engage in activities that build the speaker's ability to describe an 
object— a referent— so that a listener will be able to identify the 
object. 

5. The Functional Communication Approach — instruction focuses on 
developing a wide range of communication skills and behaviors in 
five areas — feeling, informing, controlling, imagining, and 
ritualizing. 



Other booklets in this series describe the elements of communication com- 
petence and approaches to instruction in more detail. (See Oral Communica- 
tion in the Elementary Classroom, by Barbara Wood, and Oral Communica- 
tion Instruction in Middle and High School Classes, by Philip Gray. In Talk- 
ing and Writing: Building Communication Competence, Donald Rubin and 
Kenneth Kantor offer a perspective on how communication competence 
develops.) 

Regardless of the instructional approach that teachers use in developing 
children's communication competence, formal assessment procedures are dif- 
ficult to establish. Informal procedures, like those Marlene Harris uses, have 
been used in classrooms as long as there have been teachers. She encourages 
children to talk to her and each other, and she listens closely a:nd watches 
how they listen to and respond to one another. She has them work in small 
groups and assesses both the manner in which they solve problems and the 
actual solutions. She asks children questions and encourages them to ask Ques- 
tions of her and their peers. She encourages children to perform and to 
evaluate themselves, while asking other children to offer s.uggestions. 
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Most formal communication competence tests present problems to school 
districts. Although speaking and listening are inseparable acts (for example, 
even if I am speaking aloud alone in ihe middle of a field, I am listening 
to myselO, most tests of communication skills separate speaking from listen- 
ing. Tests of listening are usually multiple-choice, paper-and-pencil tests of 
literal comprehension (Brown, Backlund, Gurry, and Jandt, 1979; Larson, 
Backlund, Redmond, and Barbour, 1978; Lundsteen, 1979; and Rubin, Da- 
ly, McCroskey, and Mead, in preparation). Although many tests of speak- 
ing ability involve speaker performance, test and rater reliability and time 
and equipment needs present serious obstacles for teachers and administrators 
(Brown, 1982; Rubin et al., in preparation). 

Choosing a test for assessing communication competence can be a con- 
fusing experience. First, if a school district has established its own goals and 
developed an instructional program to match those goals, it is unlikely that 
the district will be able to find a published test that measures the skills students 
have been taught (Rubin et al., in preparation). In addition, there is a wide 
range of skills that is assessed by published tests. Some tests measure students' 
attitudes about communications, some measure communication apprehen- 
sion, and many test the student's ability to recognize Standard English in 
a written passage (Brown, 1982; Rubin et al., in preparation). 

State education agencies and school districts nationally are making attempts 
to solve the problems inherent in tests of speaking and listening ability. These 
improvements, however, are very slow in coming, and may be even slower 
in reaching the classroom teacher. Teachers who have a mandate to include 
speaking and listening instruction in the curriculum are justifiably concerned 
about teaching skills that even the "experts" find difficult to assess. 

Writing 

One of the original R's," writing has always been an explicit part of ' 
the school curriculum. In most classrooms, teachers have students learn about 
the conventions of writing in an established sequence, from learning to write 
their names and the names of familiar objects to writing short sentences, 
to putting sentences together in paragraph form to, finally, constructing 
themes and essays. It is believed that if children master the mechanics and 
have opportunities to apply that knowledge through writing assignments, they 
will become reasonably good writers. 

The fact is that most students'do learn to write— they "write" grocery lists, 
letters, checks, postcards—but few use writing as a means of learning, of 
stretching the mind, just as only a few of us leave school as avid readers. 
Some children who started school eager to learn discovered that writing meant 
punishment-^"I will not throw spitballs. I will not throw spitballs. I will 
not throw spitballs .... " Many discovered that teachers cared more about 
periods and commas, and spelling and awkward sentences than about how 
children felt or the messages that they tried to convey. 

Over the past decade, a group of educators and researchers have urged 
that schools take a new look at writing instruction. They suggest that teachers 
view writing as a series of processes, and that they encourage children to 
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do SI). I.cariiinyi lu>\v \o write, they suggest, must be experienced in a 
classroom environment that encoiirages risk-taking and that builds on young 
ehildreirs extensive knowledge of language. The teacher's role is as a warm, 
accepting respondent who creates a trusting relationship with each child. In 
the early stages of writing — prewritin^ and drafting — children concentrate 
on working through their ideas and feelings about a topic. Only in the later 
stages — revising and editing— do they become concerned with organization, 
structure, and mechanics. Most important, children write as often as possible. 

What does this mean for the teacher? It may mean looking for additional 
opportunities to have children write in the classroom, being careful that time 
is not taken away from other subjects. It may mean finding ways to ensure 
that children will still be able to score well on the year-end standardized test 
that will focus on their mechanical skills. It will surely mean finding creative 
ways to give children feedback on all of the additional writing that they will do. 



DKALING WITH THK ISSUES— A CAREFUL BALANCING ACT 

Teachers have long been aware of the issues surrounding assessment of 
writing instruction and, to a lesser degree, of the many issues involved in 
assessing children*s speaking and listening abilities. Every teacher has had 
to come to grips with his or her own beliefs about instruction in these areas 
and with how those beliefs match the priorities of the principal, district ad- 
ministrators, parents, and others who influence their classroom decisions. 

Teachers like Marlene Harris must ask — and answer — a number of ques- 
tions before they finally decide how they will assess the progress of students. 

• H^hat meihods of assessment match the goals that I have set for my in- 
structional proiiram? What are the most effective means of measuring the 
objectives that I have established? Each year, teachers are faced with plan- 
ning an entire, year-long educational program for the children entering their 
classes. The previous year*s program may form the foundation for this plan, 
but the new group of children will have different strengths and needs and 
new combinations of backgrounds, experiences, and attitudes toward school. 

First, the teacher muM identify Jhe goals for the instructional program as 
a whole and for each subject within the prograrn, and then develop 
measurable objejctives that reflect the goals. These goals and objectives will 
match the teacher*s o'vn priorities and experience and will aico take into ac- 
count all external factors that influence the teacher's planning (more about 
these external forces later). 

Planning for instruction involves major decisions and often must be done 
in cooperation with teachers at other grade levels. At the elementary level, 
for example, the teacher must decide whethei^reading and mathematics will 
be the major focus of the curriculum, with writing, social studies, art, and 
other subjects being worked into the curriculum two or three times a week. 
Or, the teacher might decide on an integrated curriculum, with some atten- 
tion to each subject worked into daily activities. 
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Decisions made by teachers at ihc secondary level are more narrow in focus 
but are just as detailed. l*'or example, a science teacher must decide not only 
what concepts to teach in what order, but also how much time to give to 
each, how to structure the classroom, what techniques to use to encourage 
student participation, whether there might be ways to do integrated projects 
with teachers in other subject arPdS, and what additional outside resources 
might be available to the class. 

Questions of classroom management, time management, how to help 
children with special needs, efficient handling of the paper load generated 
by students and by the school administration, and how to maintain ap- 
propriate level.^ of communication with parents and other c retakers are im- 
porta. ' at all levels. 

Teacners must make many specific decisions regarding instruction in 
writing, speaking, and listening. For example, do they want children to write 
once a day, once a week, or as the opportunity ari.ses? Will a specific time 
be set aside for writing, or will children be encouraged to write whenever 
they feel the desire or need to do so? Will children be encouraged to view 
writing as a pi jess, with the development of ideas'the goal in the early stages 
and attention to details important in the later stages? Or will children be asked 
to spend a specific period writing and then hand in a polished piece for 
grading. The period can range from 15 minutes for a piece for which the 
topic is assigned to a month for special projects. 

The choices made by the teacher will determine the assessment techniques 
and the classroom organization strategies that will be used. Thh is' especially 
true in speaking and listening instruction. Will the children be encouraged 
to do assignments individually, or will they be encouraged to :alk with 
classmates and perhaps to solve problems in small groups? Wili oral com- 
munication instruction be accomplish»^d as an integral part of all of the sub- 
ject areas, or will a specific time be set aside each day or week for instruc- 
tion. Will children be asked to perform periodically in front of classmates 
(show and tell, oral book reports, speeches, dramatic improvisations)? Or 
will they be asked to work together to solve problems related to situations 
that they are likely to encounter in and out of school? Might a combination 
of approaches be best? Will the focus be on individual performance or small- 
group work? 

The decisions that the teacher makes regarding these questions and many 
others will determine the methods of assessment he or she will select. Marlene 
Harris, for example, has clearly defined the approaches that she will use in 
the classroom, and she has developed specific means of assessing achieve- 
ment of her goals: 



Harris has had a great deal of practice in setting goals and objectives. 
The most important lesson she has learned is flexibility, not only because 
the priorities of school officials change from year to year» but also because 
she changes. She is a far different person from the novice who entered 
her first classroom 10 years ago. She even recognizes the differences in 




her leaching since ihe last inservice program, when she had a third en- 
counter with the concept of teachers as writers. The children, of course, 
demand that she be flexible. 

Her major classroom goal is to help the children recognize the rela- 
tionships among things— to give them experiences that will allow them 
to draw on their knowledge of a variety of subject areas. She learned 
long ago, from anotlier teacher, that integrating the subjerts allows her 
to give far more attention to all of them than trying to teach them 
separately. Harris' assessment techniques are also flexible. Her overall 
strategy is to listen to the children, to talk with them, to ask them ques- 
tions, to encouragf as much communication as possible. This gives her 
day-to-day information about whether they are grasping what she is try- 
ing to teach them. This strategy helped her especially in the case of the 
Korean twins she taught several years ago. 

When the twins walked into her classroom, she turned them over to 
several other students. They were to be special assistants to the teacher 
to help the twins with things, like where to go for lunch, what the bells 
mean, where to return workbooks at the end of the day. But they were 
also to help the twins with their language, and they were to report each 
day to other students in the class about something they had learned about 
the twins' language. U was a fascinating experiment, and the twins, who 
were 10 years old, taught the class a great deal. Most important, Harris 
discovered that they were very bright and that, given the opportunity 
to use their own language to read and write, they progressed at normal 
rates. It was a hectic year but a rewarding one. 

Harris also knows that the success of the students, many of whom are 
from minority families, will depend to a great extent on their ability to 
use language appropriate to the situation. Using the family dialect is ap- 
propriate at home and with friends, but students will not have oppor- 
tunities to become executives in major corporations if they do not under- 
stand that they will need to use standard spoken English during inter- 
views. So Harris gives the children many chances to use language in a 
variety of settings, and she gives individual children help with specific 
skills when they need it. When they have been practicing a specific skill, 
she has them speak and write, using situations that will let them prac- 
tice. Then she asks them to evaluate their own success and to seek feed- 
back from peers. For these situations, Harris has developed a variety 
of rating forms. 

So that children will be able to keep track of their own growth, Harris 
has created a file of portfolios. Each portfolio has samples of the child's 
writing (Harris has finally decided that one sample a week is enough; 
during the first 2 years, the files became bulky and unmanageable for 
children to work with, so the system was self-defeating), tapes and 
transcripts of the child's speaking, and samples of projects they have 
done that have integrated several subject areas. Some students decide 
to keep personal journals in the file, so that Harris can respond to their 
entries. t ^ 
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The children in Harris' class will have to ta^** standardized tests, an 
inevitable fac! that she lias long sinee accepted. Now» however, she has 
developed a strategy that pleases her and that will allow the children to 
achieve a measure of success when they take such tests. She teaches 
children to deal with such tests by giving them similar tests at frequent 
inervals. Her tests cover material that the children have focused on. She 
asks them what they feel they should be tested on and how they feel the 
test should be structured. They help determine how long they should have 
to complete the test and what the criteria for success should be. It has 
proven to be another useful technique for informal diagnosis— just talking 
about what should be on the test gives Harris a great deal of informa- 
tion about what the children have learned. Surprisingly, they move from 
being skeptical and unsure of themselves to being fairly sophisticated 
test creators— and takers— by the year's end. 

• ]Vhai do I know (hat I have to do; that is, what are the constraints 
placed on me by groups or persons outside the classroom? Given those 
demands, what alternatives do Ihavel Teachers do not develop in a vacuum 
goals for students, instructional programs to meet those goals, and assess- 
ment strategies. There are always the needs of students and factors beyond 
their own priorities that must be taken into account. And these factors usually 
fall outside the control of the teacher. For example, the principal, superinten- 
dent, or even the State Education Agency may have identified goals that nar- 
row the range of choices that the teacher h^is in designing the instructional 
program and the plan for assessing the program. 

Textbook publishers also influence teachers' planning in schools where par- 
ticular texts or series have been adopted. And the community's preferences 
concerning language and literature always influence curriculum planning. 

Although there are many ways in which the teacher can feel constrained, 
resourceful teachers turn constraints into opportunities. For example, 

— Your principal requires that you have your students write a theme 
once a month and that the grade for that theme be entered in the 
grade book. Af the junior high level, he feels that that is enough 
**essay" writing. 

Fortunately, your principal has not regulated the way in which you should 
go about developing the process for those once-a-month essays. So, you 
can start at the beginning of the month, encouraging students to begin 
to think about a topic, to jot down ideas, to read and to talk about their 
ideas, to share thoughts with one another. A month is a generous amount 
of time considering the amount of time that we usually give students to 
write. Students can write and talk with the teacher or peers about the 
first draft by the beginning of the second week, can try a second draft 
by the beginning of the third week, after they have had time to mull things 
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Dvcr. (St)inc nuiv luuc decided on a dillcrcnl iwisi or a new topic 
ahogcllicr.) riicy will liavc (he third week and pari of the fourth week 
for more revision and lor editing. You as the teacher have the option 
of developing a rating scale and having students rate each other's papers 
and suggesting a rating for your consideration, or of rating the papers 
yourself. 

— The school superinlendeni is dissalisfied with the knowledge of gram- 
mar displayed by the dislrid's students at all levels. She has man- 
dated the teaching of grammar and has insisied that scores on tests 
of mechanical skills dramatically increase when the next round of 
.standardized tests is given. 



We know how Marlcne Harris would react lo this challenge. Her students 
would decide what they needed to know and would construct tests that 
gave them opportunities lo practice skills ia those areas. Guided by the 
teacher, they would use the skills in writing and speaking activities and 
would gain confidence in the ability to demonstrate their knowledge in 
a timed-testing situation. 

Another possibility would be to give students the responsibility for serv- 
ing as editors of their peers' papers. The goal would not be to rewrite 
another student's paper, but ;o suggest places where improvement could 
be made. Together, the students could identify specific problems, such 
as sentence fragments, problems with subject -verb agreement, and so on. 
Sample sentences could be drawn from (anonymous) students' writing 
for analysis by the entire class. 

• What do I want to know about students* progress and how often will 
I need some measure of their growth? As Teachers, we are responsible for 
ensuring that students learn what we teach them. We have always had a suf- 
ficient variety of methods for determining whether students have mastered 
the details and the concepts. Children are tested regularly— quizzes, chapter 
tests, mid-semester exams, and finals— their homework is graded, and they 
are subjected to standardized tests, usually once a year. 

Most teachers, however, arc uncomfortable with simply testing students, 
recording grades, and waiting until the next test to see if students have cor- 
rected any problems that they might have. At least this is true in reading 
and mathematics. After-school classes, small-group attention, and help from 
special educators are available to children who are high-risk learners. 

But children who have difficulty learning how to write, who are reluctant 
speakers, who have poor li.stening skills, and who are unable to organize their 
thoughts— let alone speak them or put them on paper— have seldom received 
such individual, specialized attention. Children learning English as a second 
language or who are under pressure to master the standard dialect of English 
must compete for attention with 27 or more children each year throughout 
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their school careers. Teachers are aware of these children and their needs, 
but they have been given no training and little or no assistance in how to 
deal with such children. 

As they develop plans for assessing the students' progress, teachers usual- 
ly rely on two different categories of assessment procedures. The first is/orm- 
ative evaluation. This takes place in the classroom on a daily basis and is 
designed so that necessary adjustments can be made in the instructional pro- 
gram. These adjustments are made so that the needs of individual children 
will be addressed and the goals of the instructional program will be met. 
Formative evaluation includes such informal procedures as classroom obser- 
vation and conferencing, and such formal procedures as quizzes, tests, and 
assessment of written work and oral performances. 

The second category is summative evaluation. Such assessment is done at 
the end of an instruction period to determine what has been learned and to 
what degree the instructional program has been successful. Year-end stan- 
dardized tests are a good example, as are the grades on students' report cards. 

During the primary grades, ongoing diagnosis and adjustment of instruc- 
tion for individual children is an integral part of the system that most teachers 
use in assessing children's progress. Daily or weekly diagnosis and appropriate 
adjustment of the instructional approach for individuals decrease as children 
move through the intermediate grades, and virtually disappear by the time 
students reach high school. 

Also, as children grow older, the techniques used to judge their progress 
are increasingly related to paper-and-pencil activities. Paper- and-pencil tests 
can be useful for assessing many skills. However, it is important that teachers- 
look beyond the convenience of such measures to the fact that many educa- 
tional goals cannot be assessed through using tests that ask children to fill 
in the blank, decide whether a statement is true or false, makea choice among 
four items, or underline the incorrect word in a sentence. 

In writing instruction, for example, such tests will not give the teacher in- 
formation in several important areas: 



— Do students understand that effective communication must be pur- 
poseful and must be directed at an audience? 

— Can students who are able to answer the items accurately on a paper- 
and-pencil test apply the same principles and rules in their own 
writing when they are appropriate? 

— Are students able to develop an idea, organize thoughts, and put 
those thoughts on paper? 

— Do students believe that writing can be an effective means of learn- 
ing about, communicating with, and controlling the world around 
them? 
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Similar questions can be asked about using such tests to measure growth in 
speaking and listening abilities. 

• What can I do effectively, given (he limitations on my time and other 
instructional responsibilities? What adjustments must I make if I adopt a 
particular method or group of methods? For a teacher who asks children 
to write a "theme" or "essay" once a week, it may be difficult to imagine 
creating a classroom environment that encourages them to write as often as 
they feel the need or desire to do so. And encouraging a Classroom of young 
children to ask questions and to solve problems in small groups daily might 
be out of the question for a teacher who believes that children will learn best 
from a teacher who maintains control. Questions involving assessment — 
grading 150 pieces of writing a week instead of 30, and moving from group 
to group to listen to as many children as possible daily — seem almost 
unanswerable. 

The key is planning. Several guidelines might apply for teachers who desire 
to take a look at their current instructional programs with an eye toward 
improving or changing approaches. 

1 . Your approach may be fin^'. After looking at the instructional pro- 
gram and analyzing your priorities and those of the principal and 
parents, you might decide that what you are doing is right for the 
students. 

2. If you decide that you would like to make some changes, develop 
a plan for moving gradually to your chosen approach. For exam- 
ple, if your children write an essay once a week and you agree that 
they should write every day, start implementing your plan by hav- 
ing them write twice a week and move gradually toward the goal, 
exploring as you progress a variety of techniques for giving feed- 
back to the children. Another possibility is to explore ways to ex- 
pand writing activities in subject areas such as mathematics and 
science. 

3. Get the support of the principal and other teachers. You may be 
able to plan some inservice days that will help you with planning 
and implementing strategy. If you can interest teachers, you might 
develop a support team that could be critical to the success of the 
plan. 

4. Examine your use of time. How much time is actually spent giving 
direct instruction to students or having them interact with each other 
in constructive learning situations? Do you spend much time giv- 
ing instructions, passing out papers, disciplining individual children, 
<?rasing the blackboard? You might ask another teacher or a parent 
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to observe you and keep a record of your^ various activities over 
several days. It is possible that you will be able to identify large 
chunks of time that are used inefficiently and that could be devoted 
instead to constructive interaction with students. Have students help 
you develop improved classroom management techniques (Ander- 
son, 1982). 

5. Think about the possibility of training students to assist in 
evaluating their own communication and their peers'. Time spent 
to train them now will be time saved for you later. Many of the 
references at the end of this booklet offer suggestions for how you 
can do this, as do several booklets in this series. 



• How do I want to communicate with my students and their parents 
about the progress students are making and about the instructional program? 
All teachers are familiar with and usn the standard, long-accepted methods 
for reporting student progress — grades on papers and tests, report cards, 
parent/teacher conferences, and announcements of results on standardized 
tests to individual parents a;id to the local media. Several additional tech- 
niques can prove effective for teachers. 

Communicate with parents early in the year. Let them know what your 
expectations for students are and how you plan to assess their progress. Let 
parents know how they can help you. For example, if a child has experienced 
a death in the family, the parents should let you know right away, so that 
you will understand any changes in the child's behavior. 



Marlene Harris' talk with Cedric's mother proved very enlightening. His 
parents had announced their divorce plans to their children. The other 
children in the family were talking about it, trying to change their parents' 
minds. But Cedric had clammed up at home, as well as in school. 



Student/teacher conferences can be an effective means of assessing 
students' progress at any point in a project. Such conferences can be planned 
for 5 minutes weekly, or you can conduct short conferences with children 
daily, spending 1 or 2 minutes on an assignment, a special concern of the 
child's, or a question or suggestion of yours. If possible, every child in the 
class should have 1 or 2 minutes of private time with you daily. 

Portfolios of written work, oral performances (tapes or transcripts), and 
work in other subject areav. are useful for assessing children's ongoing pro- 
gress and for developing children's interest in their own progress. Portfolios 
allow childrti? to assess their work based on how far they have come since 
September or December, rather than how they compare to other classmates. 
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MAKINC; THE IMPLICIT EXPLICIT 



Before discussing specific assessment techniques for oral and written com- 
munication, I would like to discuss briefly several factors that I believe play 
an important role in the kind of relationship that develops between a teacher 
and students. Factors are present in the relationship that will determine how 
a teacher views hjs or her role and whether students view the teacher as an 
evaluator or a key actor in their communicative environment. 

• // is very important that teachers view themselves as having real choices. 
If there is a mandate to use papcr-and-pencil tests to assess students' writing 
ability, the teacher need not feel that all other possibilities are eliminated. 
The teacher can structure instruction and the classroom environment in a 
way that several additional approaches to assessment can be used. Those pro- 
cedures can be selected to complement the information that the teacher gets 
from the results of paper-and-pencil tests. 

• The kind of assessment strategy that the teacher uses mil always de- 
pend on the purpose that is to be achieved in the speaking or writing ac- 
tivities. For example, if a child has been asked to develop a strategy to per- 
suade other children to sponsor her participation in a bike-a~thon, the best 
evaluators of her performance will be the other children. The ultimate evalua- 
tion, of course, would be if she actually did participate and if a number of 
children actually did sponsor her. The children could offer her feedback about 
why they were or were not convinced. 

The teacher may want to assess a student's progress during the developmen- 
tal stages of a piece of writing or of an oral activity, rather than review the 
piece for the first time when the student delivers the "final" product. To 
accomplish this, the teacher might use frequent, short conferences. 

• A major role that the teacher plays in the classroom is that of a respon- 
dent to students. This is true in a large-group discussion as well as in an indivi- 
dual student/teacher conference. How the teacher responds to a student's 
speaking and writing and the degree to which a teacher really listens to and 
offers feedback to students will have a direct influence on how those students 
learn. 



• Although children neeitto have feedback whenever they speak or write, 
it is not necessary that they be evaluated every time they engage in a classroom 
activity involving speaking or writing. When students are evaluated, they can 
be evaluated by peers as well as by teachers, and they should have frequent 
opportunities to evaluate themselves in an explicit manner. Very young 
children need not be evaluated at all. As they grow older, children can be 
given the opportunity to select the pieces of writing or the oral activity for 
which they will receive a grade. 

• Children must be given many opportunities to interact with peers and 
the teacher individually and in large-group and small-group activities. The 
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classroom cnvironmcni musi encourage a great deal of talking that is pur- 
poseful and ineaningtiil. Such a class will also stimulate lots of writing, with 
children doing writing projects individually and together and editing each 
other's work. At the secondary level, brainstorming and discussion should 
be the norm in any class where students are expected to write. Such oppor- 
tunities for peer interaction give teachers valuable information about students' 
growth. 

A classroom environment that encourages interaction will be especially 
helpful for students who are learning English as a second language and for 
students who speak a dialect other than standard English. Such interactions 
will help them strengthen their knowledge of the standard dialect and will 
develop their ability to use it appropriately. 

• The teacher must understand that communication^whether through 
speaking or writing— is a high-risk activity for young children or teenagers 
asked to expose ideas or feelings before an audience. Children who are com- 
fortable speaking in front of others or putting their thoughts down on paper 
are still nervous about commafvd performances. Children who have exper- 
ienced writing as a form of punishment, have difficulty writing out their 
thoughts, are reticent speakers, are handicapped in some physical way, speak 
English as a second language, or speak a dialect different from that of most 
classmates and the teacher, may be devastated by an order to perform. 
Teachers must become aware of these individual concerns and make 
allowances for them. Some help is in the literature. For example, Phillip 
Lopate has discussed how he helps young students begin to write in a noisy 
classroom environment (1978), and James McCroskey (1977a, 1977b) has 
written about ways in which the teacher can help the reticent child. 

The bottom line is that the teacher must build a classroom environment 
in which children know that it is all right to take risks and to express 
themselves freely. They must have a trusting relationship with the teacher. 
Trust will not develop if children view the teacher solely as an evaluator of 
their work. Rather than learning to take risks— and in the process, growing— 
they will learn to play it safe by giving the teacher what they believe he or 
she wants. 



THE ROLE OF ASSESSMENT IN 
DEVELOPING COMMUNICATION COMPETENCE 

As mentioned, evaluating children's communication competence— both 
oral and written— serves an important instructional function. Whether for- 
mal or informal, the results of assessment give the teacher feedback on the 
effectiveness of the instructional program and information about where ad- 
justments need to be made. This continual fine-tuning of the educational 
program is essential if the needs of all the children are to be met. 

That teachers need to attend to children's strengths and identify and cor- 
rect their weaknesses is important if children are to grow. To develop the 
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abiliiy id pcilorni cttLVfivcly in a variety of situations, children need fre- 
qucjit classroorii oppormiiitics id (ly out skills and to expand their knowledge 
of what docs, and what docs not, constitute effective communication. 

Ciiving children opportunities to expand knowledge and to build com- 
municatior. competence requires an environment that invites them to fail, 
and to fail until they succeed. If children arc to experiment in this way, they 
must feel free to take risks and to express themselves freely. They will not 
expose themselves to possible failure if they do not feel secure in their rela- 
tionships with peers and the teacher. And children who view the teacher as 
an evaluator will be unlikely to take many risks. 

However, children will accept feedback readily from a trusted adult, one 
who responds in a constructive way to their efforts to communicate effec- 
tively. Feedback must be given in concrete terms and should be i elated to 
children's u.se of language in ways that help them expand their knowledge 
of communication strategies available to them in a variety of contexts. 

Most important, as children develop a trusting relationship with the teacher, 
they will be less anxious about situations in which the teacher does assume 
the role of evaluator. 

Another important source of feedback is the children's peers. Peer evalua- 
tion should be used widely in the classroom. Self-evaluation is also impor- 
tant in the learning experience. A child should not only be able to identify 
and implement strategies appropriate for a given situation, but should also 
be able to evaulate his or her effectiveness in handling the situiation. 

The following is a description of another visit to Marlene Harris' classroom. 
We have learned that she believes in integrating the content areas so that 
children will understand relationships among various facets of their lives — 
home, school, community. Here is an example of how she does that and has 
her students share responsibility for evaluating their responses. 

In November, Harris' fifth-grade class had studied the heart and the 
human body's circulatory system as part of a unit on biology. Their field 
trip to the Museum of Science and Industry at the end of the unit had 
given them an opportunity to expand their understanding of the heart 
and other parts of the body. 

One day in early March, she welcomed the class back from lunch and 
then eallcd out four names— Martin, Sondra, Donna, and Robert. She 
asked that they get together while the rest of the class was involved in 
l>ec reading to develop a presentation on the circulatory system — 

How does the heart w-ork? How does blood move through 
the body? Why is the heart important? How can we keep 
our hearts healthy? 

*'After you make your presentation, we will allow the rest of the class 
to see if they remember any details that will add to what you have said, 
and then we will look at the chart we sent off for. Then we will ask you 
as a group to talk together and tell us how you think you did." 
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Although Martin. Sondra, Donna, and Robert groaned when their names 
were called, the claNS as a whole was not surprised. The teacher does this 
to them all the time. When she asked why they thought she had picked 
this particular day to make an assignment about the heart, one student 
made a good guess. The day before, the newspaper had reported that 
a young mother of two children had been told that the government had 
finally agreed to pay for her to be given a new heart. 

A couple of points should be noted about the group that the teacher 
picked. Sondra is a reticent student who still, after 6 months with Har- 
ris, cannot speak in front of class. But she is a great artist and will enjoy 
helping to do the graphics for the presentation. The teacher has not in- 
sisted that all four children speak during the presentation. Sondra sur- 
prised Harris by explaining to the class that the red lines were arteries 
and the blue lines were veins; no small achievement for Sondra. Martin, 
on the other hand, loves to talk, and so does Donna. But Martin speaks 
quickly and is difficult to understand. Because they both like to talk, 
Martin and Donna decide to take turns, which has the effect of slowing 
Martin down a bit. 

Creating a context for assessment 

Mostly, children need to learn in an atomosphere that is free of formal 
evaluation and that offers continuing feedback on results of their communica- 
tion. The contexts in which students are called on to perform can range from 
very formal situations (for example, giving a speech or writing an essay on 
a specific topic in a specified length of time) to very informal situations (for 
example, communicating with a peer about a movie or keeping a daily jour- 
nal). Students need to be evaluated at both ends of the continuum, and at 
many points along it» if they are to be aware of the wide variety of situations 
in which they will need to use effective communication. 

Creating a variety of contexts in which students are required to perform 
also calls for developing specific criteria for each context. The oral or writ- 
ten language used to persuade a stranger to make a donation to a communi- 
ty improvement project is very different from language used to help a new 
student in class understand the various rules and routines. I was impressed 
recently when my daughter, a ninth-grader, came home and described a "dirty 
trick" that her English teacher had played on the class that morning: 



She came into the class and said she didn't have our tests graded because 
her house had caught fire last night. She talked about how frightened 
she was when she discovered the fire and told us how some of her fur- 
niture was damaged by smoke. Then she told us that our tests were in 
the room where the fire started and had been destroyed. 

**Are you going to make us take the test again?" Two students blurted 
out almost the same question. 
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"I could do I hat or I could give e'vcryone who took the lest an A and 
just LTJdc ific (c^ls lo! tliosL* ol" vou who havc to make it up.** 

*No fair!'* came cries from the iwo or three who had been absent the 
day bctorc. 



*'This has been very interesting'*— my daughter's teacher, again. She went 
on to tell her class that she was making up the story about the fire — 
there had been no fire and the tests were safe. But she was amazed that 
not one student had responded with some feeling of sympathy for what 
she had experienced t^.e night before. 

The students seemed to feel ashamed* of course, but she apparently 
allowed that for only a moment. They discussed why the students had 
responded as they did» the appropriateness of what she had done to them* 
and what other responses from the students might have been appropriate. 

Their assignment for the next day was to develop a farfetched story and 
to tell it to the class, trying to convince them that it is true. Stories would 
be judged by the class for **believability'* on a scale from 1-10. 

Assessment instruments foi speaking and listening 

The rating scale is the primary assessment instrument used by classroom 
teachers to evaluate students* speaking ability. The scale lists criteria that 
will be used to judge a student's performance in a particular context. The 
criteria can be teacher developed or student/teacher developed. The teacher 
may assign numerical ratings for the criteria (1-5) or may simply place a check 
mark to show that the criterion has been met. Students listening to the per- 
formance can be asked to use the rating scale, too. This is an opportunity 
for them to exercise listening skills and an opportunity for the performing 
student or students to receive specific feedback from peers. Rating scales can 
assess the content and effectiveness of the communication, as well as the stu- 
dent's delivery and language. 



Marlene Harris has developed a rating scale that her students use when 
they are asked to rate their own group presentations. Martin, Sondra, Donna/ 
and Robert used it to evaluate their presentation on circulation. / 




GROUP SELF.RATING SCALE 
Planning for ihe presentation 
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Circle One 



Did we talk about the purpose for the presentation and what Yes No 
we knew about our audience? 

Did we decide what tasks had to be done to get ready for the Yes No 
pi'esentaton and who would do them? 

Did we talk about how the presentation would be structured Yes No 
and who would do each part? 

Did everyone have a chance to contribute information? Yes No 

Did we remember as much information as we thought we should Yes No 
have remembered? 

Did we use our time effeaively? Yes No 



Doing the presentation 

Was the presentation well-organized? Yes No 

Did the division of responsibilities we decided on work well? Yes No 

Did we work well as a group» moving smoothly from one part Yes No 
of the presentation to another? 

Was our delivery good? (Did we speak clearly and slowly? Did Yes No 
we speak loud enough? Did we keep eye contact?) 

Iponald Rubin (Holdzkom el al., 1982) has suggested that teachers should 
have several additional strategies for assessing children's speaking ability: 

For example, groups involved in problemsolving discussions can be 
evaluated with respert to their efficiency: the tin e elapsed and the ac- 
curacy of their solution. Dyads engaged in referential or descriptive com- 
munication can also be evaluated in terms of communication ac- 
curacy .... A storyteller might be evaluated according to relatively con- 
crete criteria which indicate consistency between an original story and 
a subsequent retelling, (p. 143) 
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I islcnint! skills an' ^'I'ticrally assessed by having children listen to a short 
passage and llii-n il's(>(mkI lo several questions about its content. One dif- 
fieuli y with this is that it is '^ird lo find a passage that contains information 
that is totally new to th lid. For many passages, it is possible that the 
child would know the answers to the questions without being exposed to the 
material. So, the teacher cannot be certain that the child has listened and 
understood the passage (Lundsteei;, 1979). 

Teachers who offer children many opportunities to interact in the class 
and to perform individually and in small groups will increase students' op- 
. portunities to improve listening skills. Having peers rate classmates' perform- 
ances, as my ninth-grader*s teacher did, or having them be responsible for 
offering additional information, as Marlene Harris did, are examples of situa- 
tions in which children must listen carefully, relate what they hear to their 
Own experience, and offer a relevant response. 

Some tests of listening skills ask children to respond behaviorally. Such 
a test might give children instructions and ask them to act them out', or it 
might ask children to draw an object based on a description of the object 
done by another student. 

Assessment .strategies for writing 

The most familiar form of testing the writing ability of groups of children 
has been the paper-and-pencil test, usually the fill-in-the-blank or multiple- 
choice variety. These tests, which can be formulated by teachers or commer- 
cially developed, measure students' skills in specific areas, such as their 
knowledge of rules of grammar and usage, mechanics, sentence structure, 
and syntax. The results of tests that are developed by the teacher and that 
reflect instruction that children have received may provide useful informa- 
tion to the teacher, so that future instruction can be adjusted. But such tests 
are only indirect measures of students* ability to write. 

Direct measures of writing ability involve assessing actual samples of stu- 
dent writing. Teachers who teach writing have students write prose — whether 
it is a paragraph or 10 pages — on some regular basis. The prose is graded 
by the teacher, usually for content and for attention to conventions of 
language. Because of pressures on teachers* time, many students are asked 
to write an extended piece of prose only once in a long while, and thelteacher 
does not see the piece until it is handed in as a finished product. | 

Throughout this booklet, we have been advocating informal assessment 
procedures that create opportunities for the teacher to interact with students 
daily. These interactions allow the teacher to assess the student's progress 
continually and to contribute to it by making necessary adjustments in the 
instructional program. Teachers who create warm accepting environpients 
in which children are encouraged to write as often as they feel the nepd or 
desire to do so will be in the best position to assess the growth of students 
in writing. In such an environment, children will be free to make errors in 
^ writing; for young children, these errors reflect learning in progress. 
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The following letter, written by Laura, who was 7 years old at the time, 
demonstrates that she knows a great deal about language, despite her self- 
acknowledged spelling difficulties: 




ivic*de <^ (of cp-P' 

4. nc?p^ ^^^^^ h^/e <'n^ ' 
-Vo;>- I t / 5 Vtfir^ ti'iSe. hef> 
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Every year, Laura's icachcrs have spoken with her parents about her dif- 
ficulties in spelling. Mowever, her problems remain, as the following work 
reveals. But these examples demonstrate Laura's growth. She has come a 
long way, which, incidentally, would have been apparent if the schools that 
she has attended had maintained portfolios of significant examples of her 
writing. . ^ 

In the example below, Laura decided to advertise her new availability as 
a babysitter. The rule was that she had to be 11 before she could start 
babysitting: 

(ruff draft) 

Nead a babysitter? 

Well you have one now. 
My name is Laura I'm 1! 
and 1 love babies and older 
Children such as 1-7. 

The babies must be 1_ mounths 
and up — 

Pleas take this into 
consideration. 

Phone - 986-8013 

Address 8396 W. Woodard Dr. 80227 
Sined 

Laura Reed 

Laura was reminded that she couldn't babysit unless her mother was home. 

(revision) 

Need a babysitter? 

Well you have one now. 
My name is Laura 
and I am 1 1 years old. 
1 love babies up to 2 mounts 
and or up. 1 also like children 
up to 1-7. Please take this 
into consideration. 
Untill 9 on weeknights. Untill 12 on 
Friday & Saturday. My mother has to 
be home while 1 babsit! 
Phone - 986-8013 

Address - 8396 W. Woodard Dr. 80227 



Signed 

LAURA REED 
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Finally, Laura was asked if more parents might be convinced that she could 
handle all the details involved in babysitting if she paid very close attention 
to all the details in her writing. She — not so very patiently — tried one more 
time: 



Weed 

^^'1' you noool 
namo. 15 LaorcL ^Q<$d. 

Id. 

^ txxbi cs op ^ 
^^n+hs anclor up Xalso 

Please VV^^ -Wws vak) 



Laura's dad made 15 copies of her advertisement, and she delivered it to 
parents in the neighborhood. 
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Hired measures of writing ability. These measures help the teacher assess 
students' ability to: 

• achieve a purpose in relation to a specific audience; 

• use language and style appropriate to a specific situation; 

• organize and implement a set of ideas related to a topic; and 

• approach a topic in a creative, interesting manner. 



Four kinds of direct measures of writing ability are available to teachers: 



• Holistic scoring, in holistic scoring, raters review a writing sample 
to arrive at an overall judgment. Although they may be influenced 
by the components of style, grammar, usage, and mechanics, raters 
do not pay specific attention to these components. Each paper is 
read by at jeast two raters, and then the two ratings are combined 
or averaged. For teachers who would like to know more about the 
holistic method of scoring writing samples, several references have 
been included in the bibliography at the back of this booklet 
(Cooper. 1977; Myers. 1980; Diederich. 1974). 

• Analytical scoring. If you wish to assess the student's ability to work 
with one or more specific conventions of writing (for example, syn- 
tax, punctuation, organization, or sentence structure), you might 
be interested in learning about the analytical method. The factor 
or factors selected for assessment are isolated and scored individually 
by raters (Spandel and Stiggins. 1980). 

• T-Unit analysis. T-units are independent clauses and any subordinate 
clauses or phrases that accompany them. Hunt (1977) has shown 
that the length of the T-unit used by children increases as they grow 
older and become more skilled as writers. He argues that analysis 
of T-units can give teachers valuable information about the level 
of complexity of children's language. 

• Primary Trait scoring. Primary trait scoring assesses the student's 
ability to fulfill an assignment. The student is given a writing task 
and is judged according to the degree to which he or she is able 
to meet the requirements of the task. The scoring method was 
developed by consultants for the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) for use in scoring student responses to items 
in their national writing assessments. 
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Of these four assessment procedures, I feel that the primary trait scoring 
system holds the greatest promise for meeting classroom teachers' needs. 
Because of this belief, I would like to treat it in some greater depth in the 
next few pages. 

Primary trait scoring system. This system focusespn a .specific characteristic 
of a student's writing. The student is given a specific assignment, such as 
playing a role, and is assessed on the ability to fulfill the assignment, in this 
case adopting and maintaining a role. Adopting the role is the primary trait 
in the assessment procedure. Secondary traits may also be assessed. These 
are traits that the teacher feels are important to the effectiveness of the paper, 
but they are not as critical as the primary trait. 

When the primary trait scoring system is used to score a paper, the objec- 
tive of the reader— whether it is another student or the teacher— is to deter- 
mine to what degree the primary trait is present in the paper. A mystery story, 
for example, is primarily effective if it keeps the reader in suspense, so the 
reader must determine to what extent the story had that effect. 

For teachers, the first step in developing an assignment that will be scored 
using the primary trait scoring system is to identify the primary trait to be 
assessed. The next step is to develop a scoring guide for that specific assign- 
ment. The NAEP used the following scoring guide for assessing * 'letters to 
a principal on solving a problem in school": 



A paper receives Iff: 
a score of 

1 Respondents do not identify a problem or give no 
evidence that the problem can be solved or is worth 
solving. 

2 Respondents identify a problem and either tell how to 
solve it or teli how the school would be improved if 
it were solved. 

3 Respondents identify a problem, explain how to solve 
the problem, and tell how the school would be im- 
proved if the problem were solved. 

4 Respondents include the elements of a **3" paper. In 
addition, the elements are expanded and presented in 
a systematic structure that reflects the steps necessary 
to solve the problem (Mullis, 1974). 



After the teacher has decided on the definition of the primary trait, the ratings 
should move smoothly and quickly (Lloyd-Jones, 1977; Klaus et al., 1982). 
My ninth-grader's teacher recently assigned students the task of writing 
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a paper in which they were to tell the story of Cinderella from the stepmother's 
viewpoint. The teacher did not use the primary trait scoring system for assess- 
ment, but she easily could have. I would like to suggest ways in which that 
might have been possible. 

First, in this case, the selection of the primary trait was inherent in the 
assignment — papers that were turned in had to make the reader believe that 
the character who was telling the story was the stepmother. A possible scor- 
ing guide might have been as follows: 



A paper receives If: 
a score of 

1 Respondents do not assume the role of the stepmother 
with any consistency. 

2 Respondents assume the role of ih.es^^pmother, step- 
ping out of it occasionally, and basically give the facts 
of the story. 

3 Respondents consistently tell the story from the view- 
point of the stepmother, show sparks of creativity in 
using language, and give some life to the character and 
the story. 

4 Respondents include the elements of a "3" paper but 
make the stepmother character come alive, so that the 
reader is drawn into the story. Touches of humor and 
expansion of the facts may be included. 

Here are two papers which might be assessed using this scale. The first 
is the paper of a student enrolled in the ninth-grade class mentioned. 

Once upon a time in a land far away there lived my stepdaughter, 
Cinderella. She was a troublesome creature with an obscene fascination 
with mice. Because of this, she was roomed in the attic. I refused to have 
mice in my poor departed husband's home! She was constantly getting 
into trouble, so I kept her busy with housework. 

One day we received an invitation to a ball at the palace (we being my 
two daughters and myselO* I didn't even consider allowing Cinderella 
to come along. Surely she would trip on the carpel and make a fool of 
herself and us in front of the king and prince. She did ask to be allowed 
to go so I told her that if she could get her daily work done, she could. 
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The day arrived and with it a flurry of activity. Cinderella had tons of 
work and in addition to her daily chores, she had to help my wonderful 
daughters dress. When the carriage arrived we were walking out the door 
when down came that troublesome girl dressed in my beloved daughters' 
clothes. My girls tore her dress to rags and we walked out with a regal 
tilt to our heads. 

At the bail, my girk were introduced to their majesties. The prince seemed 
to perk up just when he caught a glimpse of them coming up, after all 
those ugly girls with big hands and feet. Then a plain girl in a white flow- 
ing dress was introduced and the prince danced with her all evening. At 
exactly midnight, she ran from the palace and a rumor went around that 
she lost her slipper. 

The next day, the Grand Duke came around with the slipper. I followed 
Cinderella to her room and locked her in, or else she would have made 
us all look extremely foolish. She doesn't take care of her appearance 
and certainly doesn't even attempt to have nice clothes. 

Well, after greeting the Grand Duke, both my girls tried on the slipper. 
Neither of my daughters' feet fit the slipper, so we let the Grand Duke 
out. Suddenly, Cinderella ran down the stairs. She tried the slipper on. 
It fit. 

She and the Prince were married and she hasn't visited once. The 
neighbors all said that it was a marriage made in heaven, and that they'll 
live happily ever after. I hope not. She doesn't deserve it, the ungrateful 
troublemaker. 



In this paper, the student has achieved a fairly consistent image and an 
interesting twist on the image that Cinderella brings to mind for all of us. 
The stepmother is always in character, and there are touches of humor 
throughout the paper (for example, the stepmother's perception that the 
prince perked up when he caught a glimpse of her two daughters). The only 
trouble the student seemed to have was in the starting sentence, where she 
was determined to use the words, **Once upon a time in a land far away." 
The paper is probably a "4" paper. 

This next paper was not written as a result of the same teacher's assignment. 



Many years ago I married a man who had a daughter named Cinderella. 
My two daughters went with me to live at their house. We didn't like 
Cinderella and I wanted only the best for my girls, so I made Cinderella 
stay in the kitchen and do all the housework. 

One day we jgot an invitation to the ball. The prince needed to find a 
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wile. VVc were all so excited! I knew he would pick one of my girls. 
Cinderella wanted to gi) and I said she could if she got all her housework 
done but 1 didn't mean it. 

On the day of the ball I gave Cinderella lots of extra work to do, but 
just as we opened the door to go she appeared on the stairs all dressed 
up. My daughters tore apart her dress and she ran out the door. 

We went on to the ball and Cinderella cried in the garden. Her fairy god- 
mother appeared and fixed her dress and sent her off to the ball. 

At the ball we didn't recognize the beautiful girl in white. The prince 
. wasn't even polite to my daughters. He just danced with her all night. 
At midnight she suddenly ran out the door and disappeared, except that 
s!ie lost a slipper On I lie stairs as she fled. 

The next morning the whole kingdom was in a dither. A messenger from 
the king came to the door and wanted to see my daughters. 1 locked 
Cinderella in her room. 

My daughters tried and tried to get their feet into the slipper, but it was 
impossible. The messenger started to leave and suddenly there was 
Cinderella. Those mice again! 

Her foot fit! And the prince married her and carried her off to live hap- 
pily ever after. At least she's out of my hair. Now al! I have to do is 
find a housekeeper. 

The student has made an admirable attempt to keep in character. There 
arc a few slips however — her knowledge of the fairy godmother, knowing 
that the kingdom was in a dither, how Cindierella lost her slipper. These are 
places where the student has slipped into the role of the omniscient narrator. 
The touch of humor at the end of the story is promising, and this student 
handled the beginning of the story in a more appropriate way than the other 
student. The paper is probably a "2** paper, but if this were the first draft, 
the teacher or peer editors could probably suggest ways in which the student 
could greatly improve the story. 

Teachers who decide that they would like to use the primary trait scoring 
system will find help in a set of books developed by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress in cooperation with CEMREL, Inc., a regional 
educational laboratory. Composing Childhood Experience and Composing 
Adolescent Experience (Klaus et al., 1982) offer teacher-evaluated examples 
of student writing and suggest ways to incorporate the method into assess- 
ment at the classroom level. 

Informal assessment of writing skills 

Just as teachers have daily opportunities to assess development of children's 
speaking and listening iskills, they, too, have continuing opportunities to 
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assess progress in writing abilities. Because development of writing ability 
is an individualistic phenomenon, ihe teacher must find time frequently during 
class to work with each child and to have children work with each other. 
This is particularly important for students who are learning English as a sec- 
ond language. 

An effective way to stay informed of children's progress and to assist them 
in their development is through individual conferences. Student/teacher con- 
ferences do not have to be long, and they can take place at any time during 
the various stages of the writing process. Following is an example from 
Marlene Harris' class of how conferencing might be combined with helping 
a student experience the writing process: 



Harris kepi an eye on Doreen throughout the day that Doreen had seen 
the dog die. Doreen seemed to feel okay about her conversation with 
Judy. At the end of the day, the teacher stopped Doreen and told her 
she was sorry that she had had such a sad experience and that she might 
want to talk with her Dad and brother that night to see if anything like 
that had ever happened to them. 

Doreen came to school the next day and immediately told the teacher 
that she had talked to a neighbor downstairs. The neighbor told her that 
her dog had been hit by a car on the same street, and she wished that 
cars would be made to go slower on that street. The teacher suggested 
that Doreen talk with several other children in her small group that day 
and see if they think that they might be able to do something about it. 

When the children talked that afternoon, they decided to start a petition 
to get the mayor of Chicago to change the speed limit. They developed 
the wording for the petition and confidently showed the passage to the 
teacher. She congratulated them on their idea and said that it would be 
interesting to find out if there was a way to get the city to make a change 
like that. 

The teacher suggested that the children write a letter to the city's bureau 
of traffic and transportation to ask them for advice. Doreen drafted the 
letter and the other children helped her revise and edit it. The teacher 
reviewed it and offered several suggestions, two of which the children 
agreed with. 

The children mailed the letter and waited for a response. It came 2 weeks 
later, with a kindly description of how complicated it would be to change 
the speed limit. Doreen headed a full-class discussion about whether they 
should get signatures on a petition anyway and send the petition directly 
to the mayor. The children decided that they should. 

Two weeks later, the children had over 200 signatures on the petition. 
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Again, Dorccn Jralicd a later, this lime to the mayor. The children took 
the tcachc-r's suggestions much more seriously this time. 

The letter from the mayor's office took 4 weeks to reach the children. 
The mayor, loo, said that changing the speed limit would be difficult 
to do. Bui she offered an alternative. Because children walk to school 
along that stieet, she had several signs placed that told traffic to slow 
down when school children were walking to and from school. The children 
cheered and decided to write a letter to thank the mayor. 



Dorccn's efforts were not the result of a specific writing assignment. In- 
stead, they grew out of a need to understand her own feelings and to find' 
out if she could have some control over the world around her. She gained 
confidence from the involvement of other children. Marlene Harris held at 
least six conferences with the children, none of which lasted more than 2 
or 3 minutes. And Doreen and the other children went through all of the 
stages of the writing process— prewriting. drafting, revising, and editing— 
with continuing inpuufrom the teacher and other children. In addition, plan- 
ning together, getting people to sign the petition, and discussing and resolv- 
ing differences broadened their oral communication abilities. 

Self-evaluation, where students assume responsibility for assessing their 
own writing and for deciding which pieces of writing they will share with 
the teacher and peers, can promote organization skills, self-reliance, in- 
dependence, and creativity. Students can evaluate their various drafts as well 
as the final product, using teacher- and student-developed questions as a 
guide. Beaven (1977) suggests the following list of questions as a guide for 
students: 



1. How much lime did you spend on this paper? 

2. (After the first evaluation) What did you try to improve, or ex- 
periment with, on this paper? How successful were you? If you 
have questions about what you were trying to do. what are they? 

3. What are the strengths of your paper? Place a squiggly line beside 
those passages you feel are very good. 

4. What are the weaknesses, if any. of your paper? Place an X beside 
passages you would like your teacher to correct or revise. Place 
an X over any punctuation, spelling, usage, etc., where you need 
help or clarification, 

5. What one thing will you do to improve your next piece of writing? 
Or what kind of experimentation in writing would you like to try? 
If you would like some information related to what you want to 
do, write down your questions. 

36 
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6. (Optional) What grade would you give yourself on this composi- 
tion? Justify it. (p. 143) 



Peer evaluation can involve just two student?\vho read each other's writing 
or small groups of students, like those who worked with Doreen, who meet 
periodically to serve as a support group, offer suggestions on various drafts, 
and edit each other's work. Peter Elbow ha^ developed what he calls the 
**center of gravity" response (1973), which is intended for formative response 
and feedback and can be used successfully by students to respond to one 
another's writing. 

The **center of gravity" response asks the reader to go through four steps 
after reading a piece; 1) First, tell very quickly what you found to be the main 
points, main feelings, or ce^iters of gravity; 2) summarize it into a single 
sentence; 3) choose one word from the writing which best summarizes it; 
and 4) choose a word that is not in the writing that best summarizes it. 
Students working with each other using this procedure will rapidly discover 
whether their writing is having the intended effect on the audience. 

Beaven has also suggested a set of guidelines that can be used by peer editors 
working in a group: 



1. Identify the best section of the composition and describe what 
makes it effective. 

2. Identify a sentence, a group of sentences, or a paragraph that needs 
revision, and revi.^e it as a group, writing the final version on the 
back of the paper. 

3. Identify one (or two) things the writer can do to improve his or 
her next piece of writing. Write these goals on the first page at the 
top. 

4. (After the first evaluation, the following question should come 
first.) What were the goals the writer was working on? Were they 
reached? If not, identify those passages that need improvement and 
as a group revise those sections, writing final versions on the back 
of the paper. If revisions are necessary, set up the same goals for 
the next paper and delete question 3 (1977, p. 149). 



Many teachers may feel that the two procedures suggested above may not 
be appropriate for their students. They will, however, give teachers a point 
of departure, so that they can develop procedures that meet the needs of 
their own students. Most important, students will need careful guidance from 
the teacher before they routinely evaluate one another's work. Peer evalua- 
tion can be very effective if it is planned for carefully, because it gives students 
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an opportunity to locus attention away from their teacher and to see how 
their writing affects members of their peer group. 



Effectively assessing communication competence — children's ability to 
write, speak, and listen in ways that arc appropriate to particular situations- 
depends on the role that the teacher is willing to play in class. If children 
are to expand abilities to speak and write for different purposes and for a 
variety of audiences, teachers must give them frequent opportunities to prac- 
tice skills in an environment that invites them to take risks and that encourages 
them to accept failure as part of the process of learning and growing. Such 
an environment gives the teacher many opportunities for informal assess- 
ment of children's skills in a wide variety of situations. 

This booklet has primarily focused on the importance of informal asse.ss- 
ment procedures rather than on specific formal procedures for assessing 
students' growth in speaking, listening, and writing skills. This is largely 
because formal assessment instruments in the areas of oral and written com- 
munication have not kept pace with the instructional needs and practices in 
today's classrooms. Some procedures, such as the primary trait scoring 
system, hold a great deal of promise, but their development has been slow. 

Teachers may find themselves in a critical position over the next few years. 
It is not often that they have opportunities to influence the makers of tests. 
Right now, however, if higher authorities are going to mandate curriculum 
development, particularly in oral communication, teachers must demand thai 
those authorities assume the responsibility for developing instruments that 
accurately assess the abilities of students, and that reflect classroom instruc- 
tion. Moreover, the involvement of teachers, themselves, \y vital to the 
usefulness of those tests for assessing communication competence. 
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